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AN ARTIST AMONG THE INDIANS 

The Indian is becoming a factor for distinctly American pictures, 
and Western artists in particular seem to be grasping his importance 

as a picturesque motif. 
I must pay tribute 
to Mr. H. F. Farny, not 
only as a pioneer in this 
field, but as one of the 
most successful delinea- 
tors of Indian life and 
character. 

In 1893 I made my 
initial trip to the Indians 
of the Southwest, and 
continue to spend three 
to four months each 
summer with them, find- 
ing them more and more 
interesting. 

As a model the In- 
dian is not a great suc- 
cess. After various 
tribulations to get him 
to pose, it is impossible 
to make him unbend. If 
it is his first attempt he 
will invariably take a 
pose of majestic and 
often ludicrous stiffness. 
Having used much per- 
suasion, time, and pa- 
tience in breaking one in, he soon becomes indifferent, often gets 
too familiar, goes on a strike for more pay, or stays away altogether; 
so at times one is tempted to take Dooley's advice, "give him ten 
dollars, and let him go off and drink himself to death." 

My favorite model bears the poetical name of " Soaring Eagle," 
though he is familiarly known as Juan. A pure type of Indian in 
face, beautiful in figure, stolid, and as inquisitive as a child in charac- 
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ter. He first came to us soon after daylight one morning, looked 
into the windows of our little adobe hut, tried the door, and then sat 
down to wait. On my appearance he said " How," fished around in 
the mysterious folds of his blanket and brought out two eggs, offer- 
ing them for five cents, after having walked three miles from his 
pueblo. Thus our friendship and his service as model began. 

He would pose heroically for hours, and at the very next engage- 
ment disappoint me, only later to suavely ask for the loan of five 
cents to get some sugar for his sister, or ten cents to get coffee for 





" SOARING EAGLE," PUEBLO 

A FAVORITE MODEL, BY J. H. SHARP 



" COMING ELK," CHEYENNE, O. T. 
Owned by J. S. Wayne, Covington, Ky. 



his sick brother. Nor was he lacking in humor. One day as I was 
going over the me^a some two miles for a study, he overtook me on 
his pony and insisted on my getting up behind. Both my hands were 
full. He took the paint box, while I had barely time to grab hold of 
one arm, before a dig with both spurs made the pony jump ten feet 
and off like a rifle shot. I could feel him quietly chuckling all the 
way. At the end he stopped as abruptly as he had started. Again, 
he would find a pony and a place for me with eighty or a hundred 
braves in a rabbit hunt, and then delight in riding me to death. 

Sad to say, he had the prevailing weakness for whisky, though 
his generous nature prompted him to first divide his earnings with his 
squaw before sending some one to get drink for him and his com- 
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panions. One evening he was so limp that another big Indian — and 
the " Good Spirit " — could not hold him on his pony, so he was taken 
hold of under the arms and dragged home backward on his heels. 
The next day he was meek, and said his old father had to pay a fine 
of a bushel of wheat for him. He showed how he had pulled off his 
own shirt, fallen on his 
knees, and taken a good 
lashing on his bare back — 
yet, he was a man with a 
wife and family and home 
of his own. Lighting a 
cigarette he naively mut- 
tered, "Whisky is bad 
medicine." 

They will ride, hunt, 
or walk all day in the blaz- 
ing sun bareheaded, or 
dance for hours while 
stripped to the breech- 
cloth without a murmur, 
but after posing for a 
short half-hour in the same 
light and heat they will 
get tired, have a headache, 
or maybe want pay for 
that much time, and quit. 

It is always best to 
make a new bargain each 
day as to time and price. 
One fellow who had posed 
for me many times, and 
was paid by the day, on 
my making a camera 
"snap" at the finish of 
his sitting ignored the 
proffered dollar and 
wanted two. I pitched the 
dollar into his blanket, 

. and for several days would not speak to him or pay any attention 
whatever. After a few days he came to the gate and called, having 
with him an educated Indian from Carlisle College who made a 
very fine and elaborate apology, and wanted to be taken back. His 
repentant look, tearful voice, and " very much sorrowful '* were very 
amusing. 

They appreciate presents of any kind as does a child, and are very 
fond of silver, turquoise, and coral ornaments, and know their value, 
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but they much prefer money as a present or for pay, as they so 
heartily enjoy spending it at the stores, purchasing as many things as 
possible with the amount. 

We generally lived in an adobe house at or near the Indian 
pueblo, and. becoming a sort of fixture for the summer, soon gained 
their confidence. Barely a day passed that we did not receive the 

calls of a dozen bucks and 
squaws, dogs and children. 
One day in particular we 
entertained over thirty 
braves at one time. They 
were returning from a dis- 
tant pueblo festival, and 
had on all their feathers 
and fine clothes. They 
would "tip-toe" up behind 
my chair and easel to see 
the work, make remarks 
about the painting or 
model, ask for a smoke if 
a cigarette was not forth- 
coming, then stand or 
squat around in little 
groups until the air was 
thick with smoke and In- 
dian aroma. The Indians 
have a distinct odor which 
permeates all their belong- 
ings. I have blankets, 
leggins, trinkets, etc., that 
have retained it for five 
3^ears. They say the white 
people also have a distinct 
scent from all others. 

Outside, the horses 
seemed to possess much 
the same character as their 
masters. They would collect in pairs and groups, a frisky youngster 
keeping things lively, an old-timer seemingly brooding, or a joker • 
reaching over to bite another, and almost get sin kicked out of him- 
self for the trouble. 

On leave-taking, the groupings, color schemes, mounting, and 
adios as they dashed off at full speed, yelling with all their might, 
were so picturesque and thrilling that* one saw a hundred things to 
paint the next week. On these mountains or high mesas of 6,000 or 
3,000 feet altitude it is difficult to drive one's self to work of any kind. 
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as in that rarified air one first realizes 
the deliciousness of mafiana, and simply 
wants to rest. So, unfortunately, the 
" hundred things " are never done. 

The Indians are all very fond of 
cigarette smoking, and are very clever 
in rolling their own and lighting them 
with their flint and steel. 

They heartily detest the " kodak 
fiend," or make believe to. The children 
will flee at sight of a camera, but 
two -bits nearly always quiets them, and 
I rather give them credit for their busi- 
ness acumen. Still, an artist friend who 
was with the Apaches told me of his 
companion having a fine camera shot to 
pieces with a Winchester rifle while 
carrying it under his arm ready for a 
snap. 

We hear little of the Apaches now. 
They are kept close on the reservations, cultivating plats of ground, 
drawing Government rations and abandoning the leggins and breech- 
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cloth. The last nomad Apache I saw was an old squaw with her 
family who had flown the reservation and had her tent, or teepee, 
pitched on the mesa not far from Taos, New Mexico, where she em- 
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ployed her time in making baskets. 
The doctor took me to see her, 
and on introducing her in his own 
way, said, "This old girl came 
here four years ago, and has on the 
same dress to-day she wore when 
she came here." 

The real, picturesque Indian is 
fast disappearing, and seems to be 
going with thjs generation. The 
Government school on the reserva- 
tion and at every pueblo is making 
this change. The small boys wear 
short hair and a shirt, while the 
girls are tidied up and in calico. 
It is heartbreaking to the artist, 
and particularly so if he has not 
had foresight to collect costumes 
and various articles which become 
more rare each year. An Indian 
in store clothes, hair cut, and minus 
his blanket is not as picturesque as 
a negro. J. H. Sharp. 
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ART CONDITIONS IN CHICAGO AND OTHER 
WESTERN CITIES 

When the World's Fair and its complement, the World's Con- 
gresses, closed in Chicago, there were found secreted in its social life 
the germs of every enterprise and organization that had been given 
jspace and voice within its wide and ample folds. Out of the chaotic 
growth that immediately started up in the alluvia from the mass of 
ideas with which the city had been flooded, there was much that failed 
through lack of environment as well as latent force. But the flower 
of art had a happier fate than that which befell so many of its fellows, 
tor, inspired by the splendid inflorescence of the parent stock, kindly 
and propitious influences have been at work nourishing and cherishing 
this tender plant which has been until lately almost an exotic in 
American soil. 

The art conditions of Chicago and the territory tributary to it 
from the great North, South, and middle West, are different from those 
that obtain in the New England and Eastern States. For years the 
East has had its art schools and art exhibitions ; Cincinnati and St. 
Louis also have had the advantage of years of art study, while art in 
Chicago is scarcely a decade old. 

The Columbian Exposition was the scene of the real birth of art 
in the great metropolis and' its sister cities of the West. Freed as they 
are from the trammels of tradition and conventionalism, the art of the 
West is setting its own pace and developing through its own strong, 
free, and energizing young life the democratic idea of art. 

7 
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Su: — I have received your letter asking me if I saw any signs as 
yet indicating "the development of an unaffected school of architec- 
ture in America." I am not sure that I fully comprehend the mean- 
ing of the term "unaffected." If the intention of your query is to 
ask if I see any indications of the development of a school of archi- 
tecture in America expressive of those conditions of life which are 
peculiar to this country, and unaffected by the traditions of schools 
developed under other conditions, the reply is easy. As yet there 
seems to me to be nothing of distinctively American growth in our 
architecture. Nor is anything of this kind likely to exhibit itself — 
or, in my opinion, to be aimed at as especially desirable. The con- 
ditions of the civilized world whether in, Europe or America are, so 
far as architecture is concerned, largely similar, and there is no reason 
why we should expect in this country any specially distinctive style. 
It is as if we were to ask for a specially American style in literature. 
An architectural genius in America will stamp his work with his own 
individuality, and that individuality will undoubtedly exhibit national 
characteristics distinguishing his work from that of the profession in 
England or in any other European country; but these characteristics 
will not be such as to make a school, or form an independent style. 
I am, dear sir, C. E. Norton, 

Harvard University. 
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